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Gross  farm  income  per  person  in  the  farm  population  has  risen  materially  in  recent 
years  but  the  percentage  of  the  total  contributed  by  cotton  and  cottonseed  has  remained 
at  about  25  percent. 

1945  was  the  first  time  on  record  that  cotton  and  cottonseed  were  less  important 
than  "other  crops."  With  existing  legislation  providing  for  Government  price  supports 
for  cotton  and  a  number  of  other  commodities  at  90  to  92£  percent  of  parity  for  at  least 
2  more  years,  the  prospects  are  that  at  least  in  those  years,  the  per  capita  farm  income 
in  the  South  will  remain  high  in  comparison  with  the  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war. 
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OUTLOOK  ISSUE 
Summary 

for  the  fifth  successive  year  cotton  farmers  are  harvesting  a  cotton 
crop  from  which  the  returns  from  marketings  exceed  one  billion  dollars.  On 
the  "basis  of  the  crop  as  estimated  in  November  and  assuming  that  the  prices  to 
producers  of  lint  and  seed  for  the  full  season  are  the  same  as  in  mid-October, 
returns  this  season  would  total  about  1.2  hill  ion  dollars.    'This  would  be 
slightly  lower  than  in  any  of  the  past  3  season's  but  larger  than  in  2~*,  of  the 
past  3^  seasons. 

Such  favorable  incomes  from  cotton  as  have  been  received  during  the  past 
few  years  would  normally  have  been  reflected  in  increases  in  cotton  acreage. 
As  '  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  acreage  of  cotton  has  declined.     This  decline 
was  occasioned  in  part  by  the  generally  tight  farm  labor  situation,  and  the 
favorable  income  outlook  for  the  less  labor-intensive  crops.    Also,  the  sharp 
drop  in  cotton  acreage  from  l^kk  to  19l45  was  due  mostly  to  adverse  weather 
during  the  spring. 

Practically  all  factors  point  to  an  increased  acreage  of  cotton  in  19^-6, 
Labor  is  expected  to  be  more  plentiful  for  the  I9^b  crop  than  in  recent  seasons, 
as  is  also  the  supply  of  faSn  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm  supplies 
and  enuiptment.     With  Government  loan  rates  for  cotton  fixed  at  92  l/2  percent  of 
parity  at  least  "for  l"9$£  and  19^7,  as  provided  for  by  current  legislation,  and 
with  but  little  decline  in  parity  in  prospect,  for  19*4-6,  it  would  seem  that  the 
favorable  income  situation-,  which  has  prevailed  in  recent  years,  will  also 
typify  the  19^6  and  19^7  seasons  unless  production  falls  off  greatly.  An 
acreage  intermediate  between  this  season's  level  of  13. U  million  acres  and 
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the  minimum  permissible  Government  allotment  of  something  over  27-0  million  j 
acres  might  "be  realized.     Such  an  acreage  would,  with  yields  equal  to  the 
icjl+o— 1+U  average,  result  in  a  production  ah  out  2-|-  million  hales  larger  than  ia 
indicated  for  I9U5. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  domestic  supply  of  American  cotton  in  ] 
I9U5-U6  of  nearly  20.2  million  running  hales,  of  ^hich  slightly  more  than  11- 
miilion  hales  represents  carry-ov^r  at  the  heginning  of  the  season  and  9-1 
million  new  production.     Although  the  carry-over  this  season  was  slightly  lar*i 
ger  than  in  I9UU,  the  total  supply  is  2.5  million  hales  smaller  than  last  sea? 
son,  and  smaller  than  in  any  other  season  since  193^— 37*     This  supply  included 
an  'ah normally  large  quantity  of  the  shorter  staples  and  lower  grades. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  tight  lahor  situation  in  the  cotton  textileB 
industry,  domestic  consumption  has  steadily  declined  since  the  peak  annual 
rate  of  nearly  12  million  hales  was  estahlished  in  April  .19^-2.     Last  season 
consumption  totaled  slightly  under  9«6  million  hales,  although  "by  the  end  of' 
season  it  had  dropped  to  a  rate  of  only  8.2  million  hales.     Some  recovery  fro! 
this  summer  low  is  expected,  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  consumption  this  season  vil 
exceed  9**  million  hales.     The  supply  of  raw  cotton  is  abundant  and  the  demand 
for  cotton  textiles  would  justify  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  production,  if  it 
were  easily  ohtair.ahle.    The  failure  of  consumption  to  he  higher  is  largely  a 
.  question  of  the  lahor  situation  and  the  outlook  for  profits  in  cotton  mills. 

American  cotton  will  face  even  keener  competition  than  formerly  in 
foreign  markets,  particularly  as  ocean- shi oping  space  "becomes  more  plentifu 
The  August  1  19^-5  world  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  totaled  iU.2  million  ha 
slightly  smaller  than  the  record  level  in  I9W+  hut  nearly  double  the  level  in 
1939*     Since  most  of  the  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  is  held  in  exporting 
countries,  it,  too,  will  he  seeking  export  outlets  as  soon  as  conditions  per- 
mit.    The  surplus  disposal  hill,  which  provides  that  American  cotton  can  he 
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sold  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices,  has  improved  American  cotton's, 
competitive  position  abroad.     However.,  the  effects  of  the  present  export  sub- 
sidy on  U.  S.  exports  as  shipping  becomes  more  plentiful  will  be  lessened  as 
a  result  of  some  countries,  particularly  the  United  .Kingdom,  already  having 
acquired  title  to  considerable  cotton  in  .other  export,  countries.     Also,  since 
the  subsidy  rate  of  U, 00  cents  a  pound  was  announced . in  November  there 
has  been  a  considerab le ' divergence  between  the  prices  of  American. and  foreign 
growths i    This  is  mainly  the  result  of  prices  in  the  United  States  rising  more 
than  the  prices  of  foreign  growths,   some  of  which  have . actually  declined. 
Even  so,  .there  are  a  number  of  areas  that  are  potential  importers  of  sizahle 
quantities  of    American  cotton  this  season  and  next,  if  an  adequate  basis  for 
the  dealings  can  be  developed.     'This  full  utilization  of  such  export  .possibili- 
ties as  could  be  developed  would  do  much  to, move  the  low-grade  and  short  stable 
cotton  which  bulks  so  large  in  the  c\irrent  carry-over.     In  any  event,  It 
appears  likely  that  exports  of .American. cotton  may  total  'about  3-0  million 
bales  this  season,  compared  with  2.0  million  bales  last  season,  and  from  1.1 
to  1.5  in  the  preceding  U'  seasons* 

With  the  possibility  that -both  the  world,  consumption  and  production  of 
f oreign-gro^Ti  cotton  will  increase  moderately,  hut  with  little  net  change  in 
the  carry-o'v^r  of  foreign  cotton,'  'the  outlook  is  for  the  total  World  carry- over 
of,  all  cotton  on  August  1,   19^-6,  to  be -somewhat  smaller  than  in  13N-5.  .  mainly 
as  a  result  of  the  declining  carry-over  -  of  American  cotton.     "If"  the  domestic 
consumption  of  American  cotton  totaled  slightly .  under  9  million  bales' and  ex- 
ports totaled  about  3  million,   the  domestic  carry-over  of  American  next  August 
1  would  be  between  8  -and  Sh  million' hales.    However,,  an  acreage  intermediate 
between  this  season's  level  and  the  minimum  allotment,  with  average-  yields  and 
abandonment,  would  result  in  a.  supply  of  cotton  in  I9U6— ^7  of  about-  the  same 
size  as  in  l^k^-kS, 

Although  the  outlook  for.  the  next  year  or  two  is  for  favorable  farm 

"tain  highly  import  an.  t  unfavorable  factors  in  the  longer- 
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time  outlook  should  not  be  ignored.     Domestically,  rayon  consumption  has  "been 
increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  important  gains  in  rayon  end  other  syn- 
thetic fibers  are  expected  to  continue  during  the  next  several  years.    At  the 
same  time  American  cotton  will  meet  increased  competition  in  foreign  countries 
"both  from  synthetic  fibers  and  from  foreign  cotton.    Foreign  production  of 
rayon  in  19*4-2,  the  latest  year  for  which  data  are  available,  was  equivalent  to 
to  roughly  G-J>/h  million  hales  of  cotton,  compared  with' only  1  million  hales  in 
1932.     In  lQUh_h5  the  total  supply  of  foreign  cotton,  nearly  27-.2  million  hales 
was  6.9  million  hales  larger  than  10  years  earlier. 

COTTON  PRICES  AKD  FARM  RETURNS 


Farm  Price  of  Cotton. Highest 
Since  1925 

U.  S.  cot+on  farmers  are  receiving'  the  highest  prices  in  many  years  for 
the  cotton  crop  they  are  now  harvesting.     The  mid-month  price  received  by 
farmers  in  October,  22.30  cents  a  pound,  was  xhe  highest  for  any  month  since 
September  1925.     This  price  represents  103  percent  of  the  October  parity  price 
of  21.70  cents  a  pound.     In  Mid-November,  the  10-market  price  of  Middling  15/l6 
inch  cotton  rose  to  approximately  2^.00  cents  for  the  first  time  since  the  mid- 
dle 1920' s. 

While  the  favorable  prices  at  which  cotton  is  now  selling  domestically 
assure  farmers  a  good  return  from  their  19^5  crop,  they  have  the  effect  of 
making  it  more  difficult  to  sell  cotton  for  export.     vith  the  subsidy  rate  at 
k-.OO  cents  a  pound,  as  it  has  been  since  mid-November  of  l^hh  when  it  was  first 
announced,  the  price  of  Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton  at  New  Orleans  on  October  6 
was  22.90  cents  per  pound,  or  l60  points  higher  than  the  average  for  the  h 
weeks  preceding  the  announcement  of  the  export  payment  rate.    At  the  same  time 
that  American  cotton  has  risen  l6o  points,  the  price  of  Brazilian  cotton  at 
Sa.o  Paulo  has  decreased'  12  points,  the  price  of  Middling  I5/16  inch  cotton  at 
Torre  on,  Mexico  has  declined  82  points,  Peruvian  Tanguis  cotton  at  Lima  has 
risen  53  points,  end  Karnak  cotton  at  Alexandria  has  risen  96  points.  Conse- 
quently, American  cotton  is  priced  for  export  from  59  to  2^2  points  less  favor- 
ably relative  to  the  prices  of  other  growths  than  initially  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  current  subsidy  rates  last  November. 

The  recent  increase  in  thr-  price  of  American  cotton  also  has  increased 
cotton  cos'-s  relative  to  rayon.     On  October  11  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at 
Carolina  Group  "B"  Mill  points  was  priced  at  2U.O9  cents  per  pound,  gross  " 
weight,  while  Strict  Middling  l-l/l6  inch  cotton  was  priced  at  25. 89  cents  and 
rayon  staple  fiber  at  25,. 00  cents.     Correcting  for  waste  the  price  per  pound  of 
usable  fiber  for  rayon  staple  fiber  was  26.25  centsjper  pound.    This  compares' 
with  27.7O  cents  for  Middling  15/ l6  inch  and  29.77  cents  for  Strict  Middling 
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l-l/l6  inch  cotton.     In  other  words,  rayon  staple  fiber  was  5  percent  cheaper 
per  pound  of  usable  f iber' 'than  *M'dd  ling  Vyj  16  inch  cotton  and  12  percent  cheaper 
than  Strict  Middling  l-l/l6inch  cotton.     These  relationships  are  radically 
different  from  those  prevailing • during  the  5  years  1935-39  when  rayon  staple 
fiber  ranged  from  l-3/V to  2-1/3  times  the  price  of  .Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton 
and  from  1-3/5  to '"better  than  2  times  the  price  of  Strict  Middling  l-l/l6  inch 
cotton.    During  the  .  next  year  this  further  shif  t .  in  the  price  relationship  "be- 
tween cotton' and  rayon  may  not  directly  reduce  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed, 
inasmuch  as  all. of  the  rayon  that  can  be  produced  with  present  production  faci- 
lities would  be  likely  to  find  ready  buyers  even  if  price  relationships  were  j 
quite  different.  '    ■  '  •" 

Present  legislation  provides  that  loans  be  made  on  cotton  from  the  basis 
of  92.5  percent  of  parity  at  least  for'  the  19^6  and  19^7  crops.    While  the 
.level  at  which  prices  are  supported  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  in 
most  other  countries  of  the  world,  qualities'  of  cotton  considered,  price-sup- 
porting programs  in  one  form  or  another  are  in  rather  widespread  use.     To  the 
extent  that  such  programs  hold  the  price,  of  cotton  higher  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case  and  insofar  as  comparable  programs  are  not  in  effect  on  competitive 
crops,  their  effect  will  be  to  bring  about  a  higher  production  than  would  other- 
wise prevail.  ' 

Returns  from  Market  ings  of  the  19*+5 
Crop  May  5e  Smallest  Since  1^41 

Cotton  farmers  are  receiving  the.  highest  prices  in  many  years  for  the 
cotton  crops  they  are  now  harvesting," j  The  October,  farm  price  of  22.30  cents 
per  pound  was  the  highest  since  September  1925  and  was  103  percent  of  the 
October  parity  price  of  21.70  cents.  "  The  October  farm  price-, of  cotton  seed 
was  $5.1«00  per  ton,  which  was  129"percent  of  the  parity  price  of  $39*50  per 
ton.     In  19*A-l+5  the' season's  average  price  of  cotton  seed-was  $52.70  per  ton. 

Though  the  farm  price  of  lint  is  somewhat  above  last/year's  weighted 
average  of  20,73  cents  per  pound  and  the  price  of.  seed  slightly  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  the  outlook  is  for  somewhat  lower  returns -from  marketings  than  in 
any  of  the  past-  three  seasons,  but  higher  returns  than  in  23  of 'the- past  J>6 
years.     Although  no  official  estimate  of  returns  for  the  19^+5  crops  can  be 
made  at  this  time,  it  is  helpful  in  analyzing  the  crop  outlook  to  see  the' 
effects  of  various  assumed  prices.     For  instance,  the  crop  of  9.3^2,000  bales 
would  return  to  farmers  971  million  dollars  for  lint  if  the  price  of  cotton 
averaged  the  same  this  season  as  last.    An  average  equal  to  the  October  farm 
price  of  22. 30  cents  per  pound  would  return  1,0^-5  million  dollars  from  the  sale 
of  lint.    Returns  for  a  crop  of  the  size  indicated  in  the  November  report  may 
be  figured  in  terms  of  U6.2  million  dollars'  for  e^ch  1  cent  of  price.  Assuming 
average  ratios  of  peed  to  lint  and  an  average  proportion  of  the  seed  sold,  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  cotton  seed  would  total  about  175  million  dollars  at 
the  19^—^5  season  average  price''  and  1*6°;.  million  dollars  on  the  basis  of  the 
October  farm  price.    Thus  returns  from  the-  seed  can  be  figured  at ;  about  l6.6 
million  dollars  for  each  $5-00  in  the  price  per  ton  of  seed. 

Returns  from  marketingsf or  lint  and  seed  would,  therefore,  be  about 
1,1^-6  million  dollars,  assuming  last  season's  weight.ed  prices  for  lint  and 
seed,  and  1,21^  million  dollars  on  the  basis  of  the  October  I9U5  farm  prices. 
These  figures  compare  with  returns  of  about  1.5  billion  dollars  in  19^,  with 
1.3  billion  dollars  in  I9U3,  with  l.k  billion  dollars  in  I9U2  and  with  the 
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1935-39  average  of  755  million. 

Returns  from  marketings  of  the  19^+9  crop  app'ear''even  more  favorable 
when  viewed  on  a  per  acre  basis.  ,  The'  croj  ourr-efat 3y  "being  harvested  is  from 
the  smallest  acreage  since  lg~5.-a.nd  -the  yield  per  acre  is  2U9.7  pounds  which 
is  the     sixth  highest  on  fg&  record,  having  ."been  exceeded  only  in  1937,  19^0, 
igli2\  I9U3*  and  igUU.    '''ith  prices  the. highest  in  many  years  and  yields  also 
at  a  very  high  level,  the  effect* -using  Oct ober  prices,  is  to  give  a  gross  re- 
turn per.  harvested  acre,  of  SS8.00  from  lint  and  S9.U0  from  seed, .giving  a 
combined  return  per  acre  of  $67. 40.     This  compares  with  $7^.67  in  19^4,  ■  when 
prices  were  also  quite  favorable  and  yields  the  highest  on  record.     The  only 
other  year  since  data  first  became  available  (1909)  in  which  returns  per  acre 
ware .higher  than  the  level  indicated  for  I9U5  was  in  1919  vhen  the  combined 
return-  from  lint  and  seed  was  $69.25  per  acre. 

Of  course  the  above  comparisons  have  reference  only  to  the, gross  re- ■ 
turns'per  acre.     Another  pertinent  measure  of  the  well-being  of  cotton  farmers 
.io'the  purchasing  power  of. the  returns  per  acre.    Measured  in  terms  of  the  in- 
dex of  prices  padd  by  farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes,  the  purchasing 
po^er  of  this  season's  returns  per  acre  is  about  ihS  percent  of  the  I9IO  to 
19lU  average.    This  was  exceeded  only  last,  season  and  in  19^2  when  purchasing 
power  of  returns  was  163  and  ISO  percent,  respectively.  , 

THE  OUT  LOOK  FOR  COTT01T  CONSUMPTION 

Further  Decline  in  Cott on  Consumpt ion  - 

^xt)ected  Despite  Abundant  Supply  of  ....  " 

Haw  Cotton  and  Tight  Textile  Situation 


Current  indications  are  that  domestic    cotton  consumption  will  again 
decline  this  season  and  the  total  consumption  of  ddmest ically  produced  and 
imported  .cotton  in  I9U5-U6  will  be  about  9«°  million  bales,  »f  which  only,  abrut 
125 , 000  bales  will  be  imported.    While  this • consumption  is  nearly  one-fifth 
■less  than  the  wartime  peak  of  11,170,000  bales  in  I9UI-U2  and  one-half  million 
bales  below  last  season's  consumption  of  9.57^,000  bales,   it  is,  nevertheless, 
well  .above  the  prewar  record  high  of  slightly  under  8.0  million  bales  and 
above  the  annual  rate  based  on  consumption  in  July  and  August  of  8.2  million 
bales.    .  •  »  . 

*  ■  ' 

Two  things  that  are  worthy  of  emphasis  in  this  connection  are  that  none 
of,  the  decline  in  cotton  consumption  in  the  last  ^2  years  is  attributable 
either  to  a  general  scarcity  of  raw  cotton  or  to  a  lack  of  would-be  buyers  of 
textiles.  '  In  fact,  a  substantially  -  larger  quantity  of  textiles  than  was 
actually  produced 'would  have  found  ready  buyers  at  ceiling  prices  had  it  been 
available.     The  decline  in  textile  production  was  caused  in  large  part  by  the 
tight  labor  situation. 

During  the' 5  seasons  1935-39  consumption  in  the  United  States  averaged 
nearly  7"  million  bales  a  year.     Virtually  all  of  this  quantity  was  for  domestic 
civilian  consumption,  inasmuch  as  the  combined  military  and  export  demand  was 
negligible.     Although  the  combined  military  and  export  demand  mounted  rapidly, 
the  quantity  of  goods  available  to  domestic  civilians  in  igl+0— ^1  and  I9UI-U2 
appears  to  have  been  higher  than  ever  before.  -  Much  :of  the  increase  took  the 
form  of  inventory  accumulations.     In  l°h2-kj>  the  new  supply  of .cotton  textiles 
available  to  civilians  appears  to  have  been  about  in' line  with  consumer  pur- 
chases leaving  textile  inventories  in  civilian  distributive  channels  about 
where  they  were  a.  year  earlier.    However,  since  Government  takings  continued 
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t>o  increase -and  total  production  to  decline,  the  quantity  of  new  production 
available  for  domestic  civilians  in  19-^^-^5  appears  to  have  been 

belpw  any  recent  prewar;  average.     Inventories  were  consequently  materially 
reduced.    This  situation  prevailed  until  Vj-Dey.         0  .    •.     . ,  «• 

Military  purchases  of  textiles  are  rapidly  falling  off.     Certain  foreign 
Countries  wo£Ld  willingly  acquire  cotton  textiles  in,  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time  if  supplies  '^re  available,  but  by  the  time  the  supplies  of  textiles 
are  available  for  export  in  substantial  volume,  the  textile  industries  in  a 
number  of  the  foreign  countries  may  have  been  rehabilitated,  thereby  removing 
the  incentive  to  use  badly  needed  foreign  exchange  for  the  importation. of 
cotton  textiles.     Nevertheless;  since  certain^kinds ■ of  cotton- textiles  in 
civilian  distributive  channels  are  especially  short  and  inventories  of  other 
line?  below  normal,  demand  will  probably  not  be  a  limiting  factor  on  domestic 
cotton  consumption  at  any  time  during  the  current  -  crop- year  and. .perhaps  not 
'for  some  time  thereafter. '     .  ••;  •  •  ...    .         .?...«.  . 

•«      •      ■  r~~.    •   4  -.        -  •    .  "-  -  „  1 

Eventually,  -of  course /-.this  'will;  no  longer-.be  ,  the  case.     The!  military 
demand  f  or',  textiles  will  cease-.-to.-be  of  particular  consequence- and  the  .export 
demand,  though:  possibly  of  sizable  ,  volume  until  mills  in  the  liberated.; .and 
enemy  area's  •  and'1  in Tthe^ United -Kingdom  can  be  brought  back  to-  a  fairly, high  le- 
vel of  production,  will  .taper  off.     -Domestic  civilian  demand,  will- be  in 
about  the  same  position  of  dominance  as  a  claimant  for  textile  production  as 
before  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program  in  l^kO. 

Sub st ant ia  1  Increase  Expected-  in-  ,  

Cotton  C or, sump t ior.  in  "foreign  Countries  - 

Foreign  cotton  consumptipn  is- expected  to  show.  a.  substantial,  gain  this 
season  over  the  depressed,  level  of  lU.3  million  bales  in  l^UU^j.  ..Since  most 
of  the  prospective  increase  in  cotton  consumption  next  year  will  be  in 
European  countries,  ' which  must  import,  all  of  their  cotton,  American  cotton 
should  be  in  a  favorable,  position  to  share  /in  the  increase,.  ,  During  . the  last 
4  cotton  seasons;,  mills  outside  the  United  States  consumed  only. about  1  to 
lg  million  bales  per  year.     Consequently,  the  foreign  consumption  .of ..American 
cotton  in  I945-U.6  could  easily  be  .double  the  level  in  any  of  the  past  k:  sea- 
sons. •  -_-  -  -         •  _       .     .-  _ ;  ,..         .  ,  .  • 

1  '.''.'  - "  -  ■  ■ '-  ■  • 

-  Allied  and  Neutral  Countries.— Except  in  Continental  Europe,,  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  allied  and  neutral  countries,  which  were  not  actually 
scenes-  of-  battle,  -  hae-  -been  .as  high  as  -the  availability  of  jnanpower  and  textile 
machinery- would  permit.    .In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
textiles  we.s  drastically  reduced  by  direct  -Government  action  in  order  to  re- 
lease needed  manpower- for  more  essential  kinds -of  war- production.     In  most  of 
the  other  countries  cotton  consumption  was  at  one  time  or  another -.during  the 
war  peri-ad-  at  record  or  near  record  high  levels,  and  this  is  still  the. .case  i$ 
many  ■  countries.-  .'In . Canada ,  however,  it  has  dropped  materially  as  the  number 
of  textile  "-orkers  has  declined.     Despite  -the  high  level  of  cotton  consumption 
in  these  areas,  the  demand  for  textiles  ha4s  exceeded -the  output,  .  and  there  is 
no  indication  the-t  consumption  of  cotton  will  decrease  because  of  &  lack  of 
adequate  demand  at- -'any  time  during  the  current  season.  -,  •• 

In  some  of  -tha  neutral  countries  of  Europe,  consumption  of  cotton  was 
restricted  during  the  war  by  the  fea.r  on  the  part  of  the  allies  that  too 
liberal  supplies  of  raw  cotton  might  encourage  transhipment  of  cotton  or 
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cotton  textiles  into  axis  areas.     In  the  months  ahead,  cotttn  consumption  by 
these  former  neutrals  will  increase. 

In  the  former  enemy  occupied  European  areas  cotton  consumption  was 
drastically  reduced  during  the  war  and  only  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
I9I1IU-U5  season  was  cotton  exported  to  these  areas  in  any  significant  volumee 
Collectively,  this  group  of  countries  consumed  an  average  of  about  5  million 
bales  of  cotton  per  year  during  the  5-year  period  193^—32.     Of  course,  there 
has  teen  some  destruction  of  textile  machinery  "but,  "by  and  large,  so  far  as 
the  entire  European  area  is  concerned,  there  is  adequate  capacity  remaining 
to  prevent  processing  machinery  from  "becoming  a  bottleneck  to  the  resumption 
of  cotton  textile  production,  at  least  until  a  very  substantial  level  of 
production  is  achieved.  ' 

Amone:  the  conditions  that  must  "be  favorable  in  the  coming  months,  if 
cotton  textile  production  in  these  countries  is  to  be  resumed  at  a  reasonable 
ra.te,  are!     a  supply  of  fuel  that  is  adequate  for  continuous  high  level  opera- 
tion; an  adequate  and  reliable -supply  of  labor;  adequate  supplies  of  textile 
raw  materials  and  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  and  credits  for  their  pur- 
chase; and  such  credits  as  may  "be  needed  to  restore  a  mill  to  a  reascnahle 
working  condition;  and  the  necessary  working  capital  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  textile  raw  materials,  meet  payrolls,  and  other  operating  expenses,  and  te 
merchandize  the  textiles  produced. 

The  supply  of  coal  has  been  so  short  in  some  liberated  European  coun- 
tries as  to  constitute  a  real  obsta.cle  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  areas  so 
affected.     To  some  extent  this  situation  may  "be  alleviated  "by  imports  of  coal, 
"but  where  this  is  not  practical,  the  only  solution  seems- to  be  in  increasing 
the  production  of  coal  "by  European  mines.     This  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
introduction  of  American  machines  and  know-how. 

Generally  speaking,   labor  is  not  expe-cted  to  be  a  significant  bottle- 
neck to  cotton  textile  production,  and  yet  in  given  instances,  it  will  be  a 
factor  retarding  production.     Some  mills  may  h»pve  suffered  little  or  no  direct 
damage  and  yet  the  houses  which  normally  housed  the  textile  workers  may  have 
been  destroyed  or  the  workers  themselves  may  have  suffered  heavy  casualties 
or  have  gravitated  into  other  employment.     Thus,  there  is  the  need  for  provid- 
ing housing,  transporting  hired  workers  from  a  mill  which  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed to  one  in  operating  condition,  recruiting  and  training  new  workers,  etc 

Liberation  found  the  pipeline  stocks  of  cotton  and  cotton  textiles 
virtually  exhausted  in  most  all  cases.    -Such  mills  as  were  in  operation  were 
relying  largely  on  synthetics,  especially  rayon  staple  fiber.    Because  of  the 
large  fuel  requirements  for  manufacturing  rayon,   synthetic  fiber  production 
was  drastically  curtailed.     Consequently,  most  European  textile  mills  were 
virtually  closed  down  for  some  time  after  liberation.    For  a  good  many,  the 
total  amount  of  time  to  elapse  before  resuming  production  was  governed  by  the 
time  it  took,  or  will  take,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  flow  of  raw  cotton  to 
again  get  back  into  operation. 

Various  means  have  been  used  to  obtain  raw  cotton.     Some  of  the  coun- 
tries have  already  had  access  to  cotton  in  their  own  colonies.     Others  may 
have  had  nationals  who  owned  cotton  in  exporting  countries  and  were  merely 
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.waiting;  until  shipping ' space  was  available.     Then,   tooy  some  of  the 
countries  Have  stiff  lent"  cash?balances  with  which  to'buy  cotton;-  , 

■ 

 In  addition  to  these  methods  of  obtaining  cotton,  there  were  3  non- 
commercial-"'ways  of  financing  the  importation''1  of  'cotton  —  lend-lease,  the 
direct  shipment  of  cotton  "by  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  TjiJHSA.     'The  first  of  these 
has  "been  terminated. f  -  Only  negligible .  quan titles  cah- be' moved  under  the 
.other  two  programs, '  for  lack  of  funds. -:    Compared  with  either  the  potential 
capacity  of  these  countries  to  use  cotton  or  'the  need- of  -  the-  producing 
countries  to  find  in  /them  a  way  of  disposing  of  their  excess  stocks,  these 
two  remaining  noncommercial  ways  ( direct  shipment- by :  the  Army  'and  TJ11SSA) 
alone. are  obviously  quite  inadequate,  •  '  • 

■,(   ......   Axis  Countries. —  The  possible  developments  with  respect' to  cotton 

consumption  in  the  three  principal  aggressor  Axis '  countries.,*  Germany,  Italy, 

.'and  Japan,  in  the  period  immediately  ahead  may -be  materially*  different  than 
elsewhere.     In  addition  to  the  comparative  conditions  of  plant  facilities 
and  of  the  availability  of  labor,  fuel,-  and  "lodal  'transportation,  a  possible 

^difference  of  importance  depends  on  what  policies  are  adopted  by  the  Allied 
control  agencies.  ,  7- 

During  the  5  years  19  28-- 32  Germany  and  Italy  combined  cartsumed  an 
average  of  "2,191, 000  bales 'of  . cotton  and  produced'  the  equivalent,  of  303»QOO 
bales  of  ..rayon  or  a  total  of  1  the" 'two  fibers  of  "2,  ^9^,000  bales.    During  the 
last  5  prewar  years,  193^- 38»  Germany ' arid  ' I taly  combined  consumed  1,739>000 
bales  of  cotton  and  produced  1,050,000' bal es  of  rayon; or  a  total  of  2,7&9 » 000 
bales.     Thus,  while  cotton  comprised  88  percent  of  the  total  in  I92&-32, 
comprised  only  62  percent  in  193^-38*     Stated  differently,  while  the  total 
consumption  of  the  two  fibers  increased  12.  percent;  from  1928-32  to  193^*~3^» 
the  consumption  of  cotton  declined  21  percent  and  the  production  of  rayon 
increased  2hf  percent. 

,  Between  the  same  periods  consumption  of  cotton  in  Japan  increased  from 
2» 7^3,000  bales  to  3,UUo,000  bales  or  25  percent.     The  production  of  ray©n 
increased  from  9^,000  bales  to  852,000  bales  or  806  percent  and  the  total  of 
the  two.  fibers  from  2,857,000  bales  to  U,  292,000  bales  or  50  percent.  Thus, 
in  Japan,  cotton  declined  from  97  percent  of  the  total  of  these  two  fibers  in 
I928-3.2  to  80  percent  of  the  total  in  193L!~38.    One  of"  the  foremost  reasons 
for  this;  increase  in  synthetic  fiber  production  i.n  the  three  Axis  nations 
was  a  "conscious  Government  policy  of  self-suff  icien.cy'. .   Thus,  following  the 
outbreak  of  war,  even  though  it  was  necessary  to  import  at  least  some  of 
the  pul'pwo'od  or  wood  pulp  needed  to  supply  the  rayon  industry,  the  shipping 
lanes 'Jor  these  products  were  much  shorter  and  much  easier  to  keep  open  than 
those'for  cotton. 

r.'.Correcting  for  imports  and  " exports  of  textiles,   the  three  Axis  countries 

consumed  for  their  own  internal  use,  an  average  of  about  3. 7  million  bales  of 

cottpri^ahd  the  equivalent  of  ?1. 3  million  bales  of  rayon  per  year  during  the 

5  years  193H-38.  v>";r"       ''-','  " 

"'^j- " " — rV.f'ft' •  . 
Division  of  Foreign  Consumption  ; 

B et ween-  American  .and,  foreign  Cotton 

-  In  addition  to  the  various  factors, which  will  affect  the  level  of 

cotton  consumption  in  foreign  countries,  factors  which  relate  to  how  the  total 
market  will  be  divided  between  American  and  the  various  foreign  grovrths  are 
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also  important.     Traditionally,  much  of  the  cotton  consumed  abroad  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  However,  the  percentage  that  American  was  of 
all  cotton  consumed  in  foreign  countries    declined  from  a  peak  of  about 
50  percent  in  1927*  to  "1*0  percent  in  1933*  and  t'o  less  than  15  percent  in 
recent  years.  • 


One  of  the  factors  which  has  discouraged  the  foreign  importation  of 
American  cotton  has  .'Veen  the  tendency  of  prices  in  the  United  States  to  he 
supported  at  levels  higher  than  essentially  comparable  growths  of  foreign 
cotton.     This  has  Veen  especially  true  since  19*+1,  although  the  level  of 
international  trade  since  that  time  has  "been  greatly  reduced  because  of  the 
war  and  the  accompanying  tight  shipping  situation.     The  export  subsidy  program, 
Which  has  been  in  e.ffect  since  November  15,  19^+»  and  is  designed  to  permit 
the  sale  of  American  cotton  at  "competitive  world  "prices,  "  enables  American 
cotton  to  be  priced  more  favorably  relative  to  competitive  growths  than  in 
a  number  of  recent  years.    In  addition  to  the  actual  price  at  which  cotton 
is  quoted,  there  are  also  problems  of  credits  and  the  availability  of  foreign 
exchange.    Plans  are  now  being  negotiated  toward  the  end  of  developing 
adequate  financial  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  American 
cotton  into  foreign  countries. 


Something  was' accomplished  in  the  closing  months  of  the  I9I+IV-I+5  season 
in  getting  cotton  to.  European  mills  in  which  textile  production  could  be 
begun".    No  data  are  at  hand  on  the  total  imports  of  cotton  or  on  the  exports 
from  foreign -'countries.  :to  European  countries',  but  information  relating  to 
exports  from  the  United  States  are -available*    Exports  of  American  cotton 
to  various  European  countries  last  season  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
along  with  comparable  data  for  the  5-year  period  193^-38* 


Country  or  Area 


lQhh_U5 


193^38 
average 


Actual 


Percent  of 
193^32 


:  1,000 

1,000 

>  running 

running  • 

:      bal  es 

•bales 

Percent 

Prance 

:  553 

509 

92' 

Belgium, 

137 

93 

6S 

Czechoslovakia  . 

!  6l 

33 

5^ 

Greece                            :  2 

22 

1100 

Yugoslavia 

5  "9 

22 

m 

Netherlands 

!  79 

21 

27 

Poland  and  Danzig 

t  209 

20 

10 

Switzerland 

i  2 

9 

1+50 

No  rway 

:  12 

5 

1+2 

Sweden 

t-  87". 

2 

2 

Spain  , 

5  ?3 

25S 

277 

United  Kingdom 

;  1,01+9 

'  61 

Other  Europe  i 

:  1,09S 

0 

Total  Europe 

3, 391 

1.637 

.  M 

Canada 

!  251 

361+ 

ll+5 

Other  countries 

i     1, 3S5 

5 

* 

Total  all  countries 

5,027 

2,007 

in 

Less  than  «5» 
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These  data  indicate  that  some  countries  received  nearly  as  much  and 
some  slightly  more  American  cotton  last  season  than  their  193U-3g  average. 
It  must  he  noted,  however,  that  "because  of  the  depleted  stocks  situation 
in  all  European  countries,   except  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain,  much  of  the 
first  cotton  imported  must  he  used  for  reestablishing  the  pipeline.  Conse- 
quently, unless  other  cotton  is  forthcoming  only  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  these  imports  .will  "be  available  in  the  form  of  textiles  for 
civilian  consumption  in  the  near  future,  0 

PSESEFT  AMD  PROSPECTIVE  SUPPLIES 

Outlook  is,  for  Sharp  Decline 
In  Carry- Over  in  I9U6  ■ 

Present  indications  are  that  the  domestice  carry-over  of  American 
cotton  on  August  1,  19^6,  will  he  substantially  smaller  (2.3  million  hales) 
than  a  year  earlier. 

The  domestic  supply  of  American  cotton  for  19*+5-^6,  "based  on  November 
production  indications,  will  he  ahout  20*2  million  running  hales,  or  2.5 
million  hales  smaller  than  in  19^^-^5»  and  the  smallest  of  any  season  since 
193S~37«     Included  in  this  supply  is  a  carry-over  of  ahout  11.0  million 
hales,  which    is  ahout  UOO.OOO  hales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  pro*?' 
duction  ( end- of- season  ginnings  with  an  adjustment  for  city  crop)  of  ahout 
9*1  million  "running  hales,  which  is  ahout  2»9  million  hales  smaller  than 
in  19^U5.  ' 

Prospective  disappearance  (domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  destroyed) 
nay  total  ahout  11. 9  million  hales,  or  ahout  ^00,000  hales  more  than  last 
season.     Of  this  quantity  consumption  is  now  expected  to  total  ahout  S»9 
million  hales.     This  compares  with  a  domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton 
of  9*5  million  hales  and  a  total  consumption  of  S.S  million  hales  in  19^^~)+5« 
With  the  domestic  supply  of  American  cotton  currently  estimated  at  nearly 
20,2  million  hlaes,  and  prospective  disappearance  at  ahout  11. 9  million, 
the  indicated  carry-over  on  August  1,  would  he  ahout  S,  3  million  hales, 

or  ahout  25  percent  less  than  on  August  1,  19^5»    However,   this  is  still  a 
large  carry-over.     It  has  "been  exceeded  only  in  1932  and  in  the  8  years  from 
193S-M. 

« 

On  August  1,   the  "beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  there  was  a 
very  large  carry-over  of  some  of  the  shorter  staples  and  poorer  grades  « 
the  qualities  "bought  primarily  hy  China,  Japan,  and  Germany  hefore  the 
war.    At  the  same  time,   there  was  a  shortage  of  the  longer  staples  and 
"better  grades  that  are  popular  in  domestic  mills.     Apparently,   the  crop 
this  year  will  have  ahout  the  same  distribution  of  staple  lengths  hut 
a  larger  share  in  the  lower  grades  than  the  crop  last  year.  Consequently, 
the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  this  marketing  year  may  he  as  unbalanced  as 
it  was  at  the  "beginning,  unless  large  quantities  of  the  lo^rer  grades  and 
shorter  staples  are  exported. 

Outlook  Eavorahle  for  I9U6 
United  States  Production 

Such -incomes  from  cotton  as  have  been  received  during  the  past  few 
years  would  normally  have  "been  reflected  in  increases  of  cotton  acreage.  ^  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  acreage  of  cotton  has  declined.  This  decline 
wag  occasioned  .in  part  hy  the  combination  of  a  generally  tight  farm  lahor 
situation  with  a  favorahle  income  outlook  for  the  less  lahor- intensive  crops. 
Also,  the  sharp  drop  in  cotton  acreage  from  19^4  to  19^5  was  aue  to  a 
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considerable  extent  to  adverse  weather  during  the  spring. 

-ractically  all  .  f  actors  point  to  an  increased  acreage  'of  cotton' in  19U6; 
and  continued  favorable  returns  from  marketing.    Labor  is  expected  to  he  more 
plentiful  for  the  13i+5  crop  than  in  recent  seasons,  as  is  also  the  supply^  of 
farm  machinery,  fertiliser,  and  other  farm  supplies  and*  equipment,.     With- Govern- 
ment loan  rates  for  cotton  fixed  at  92  l/2  percent  of  rarity  at  least  for 19^-6' 
and  1°^7»  as  provided  for  "by  current  legislation,  .and  with  hut  little  decline  in 
parity  in  prospect  for  ^9^i  it  would  seem  that  the  favorable  income  situation, 
which  has  prevailed  in  recent  years,  will* also  typify  the  I9U6  and  l$hj  seasons  ' 
unless  prod-action  falls  off  greatly..  An  acreage  intermediate  between  this 
season's  level  of  13. ^  million  acres  and  the  minimum-permissible  Government 
allotment  of  something  over  27. 0  million  acres  might  be  realized.,.   Such  an 
acreage,  with  yields  equal  to  the  19^0-Uh  acreage,  wculd^result/Ih  ^.praduction . . 
about  2l/2  million  bales  larger  than  is  indicated  for  19*5  -and;-  a.  suphly  about 

the  s?me  as  is  indicated  for  the  cjirrent  season. 

^•..'j?.'5;~t:".  lo  'I  ,-vo •-/•it C:.;  ••■  .•'»  *    ■         .-;:>  ?.nc-?.-':rr>i'' ••;>  $?.az<tt''i 

a-  «*j5£  "hi  cJvS*1  ••;[  »••••-».-  vr  *- '-  >  •         -;=';r     *  -;-  *         ,.r  Jm 

Carry-Over  of  £  oreign  Cotton'  On  ■-  • 

August  1.  19L6.  Sxnected  To 

Continued  ^ ear  Record  Levels. 

-  <  •*  I,*      - «T"  .      .   •  '.  cj     ,\  ..  y  .>;--i    ■::■).  ~     ..iriCS      -  i| 

.V'.         •■•  "   '  '■;      ";.!":.•.-'  r..,:.».,,..«    .. f.  r  •;.-•  •;      •       ....  j  fa....      n •  .    ....  j] 

It.  now  appears  likely  that'  the'  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  next 
August  1  will,  continue  .tp  be  .near  record  level's,  /The  carry— over  of  foreign 
cotton  on, August,"  l.'lTp^,  .is  currently  estimated- at  about;  lh. 2  million  bales"-; 
This  is  ..r- light! y.^^sjrall "er."  .than 'th-5  record  carry-over  of*  about  "iV.h  million    * ' 
bales  in  19^'».  but'.,  nearly  twi'C.e.  as '  large  as.  the"'  carry-over  of '  fore  igh-  Cot  ton 
at  the  outbreak  of 'world:' War'  II.  "  So  t*h  production  ahd  consumption  of-  foreign  - 
cotton  are  expected  to  rise  this  season  from  the  depressed  level  in  lyhU-h^, 
an'd  carry-over  pro^bly :.  will  -show-  little  change.    .......    .    ._  ?  •     .  ........... 

Some  Reduction, -in-  World-  .  ...  :"  .  .;.".'  .._.,-.'" 

Carry-Cv er  Likely  by   .... :   -  ;"  ' 

August  1 ,-.  1^6-  •  " 

It  i?-  entirely  likely  '.that,  the  total-consumption,  of  all  cotton  in  the  . 
world,  this  seastm.-may^ •-■be .  larger-  than,,  production.!.  .This.  Results'. .'largely  'from  .the 
decline  in  production  of.  American  :co  t-t  on." 1  Tlie  production  and.  consumption  of 
f oreign-produced  cotton  are.  both  expect'ed  to  increase,,  but'  the'vprld  consump- 
tion of  American  cotton  is  expected  to  increase  materially  ^'hile'  production 
declines.     Consequently,  the  carry-over  of  all  cotton  in  the  world  is  likely  to 
decline  by  about  2  million  .bales,*  which  is- about  the  .same  as  the  expected  decline 
in  the  carry-over  ..-of  American  qot.ton.  .  ',  ..'_ 
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Over  a -ssMwh-it-  longer  period  of  time  than  Just  'the  present  .season,  sever-, 
development s;:are  of  th e  utno st. ;  import anc e  to  cotton,  in  general ''and^to  American 
cotton  in -particular ..  . Between  1932  and -19^2,,  rayon  production  increased  on  an 
average  of  15  percent-.per  ..year  in  the  United  Stat  es,  .and' "23 .percent  per  'year  in. 
foreign  countries.     The  world  -  reduction  of  rayon  in.  193?  was  535  Jt1-Hibn 
pounds,  the  equivalent  of  approximately  1  l/U  million  bales  of  ray  cotton,  but  b 
19^-2  rayon  production  was  3,^73  million  pounds  or  the  equivalent  rof  -nearly  S  l/k 
million  bales  of  cotton.    Of  these  quantities  the  United 'States'  account ed~f or 
25  percent  of  the  rayons  produced  in  19 32  and  IS  percent  in  19'h2". 

In  addition  to'  the  great  increase  in '"total  rayon  product*.©^!-,  tnere-was 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  ,.co  moo  sit  ion  of  the  rayon  produced*.  In  '  19J52,  r£§ai_s  tag/ 
fiber- accounted  for- only  Jgeroent  of  the,  total  rayon  production,  but  by  19-^2  • 
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**    r  accounted  for  58  .percent  .of  the  total  for  the  world  and  66  percent  of  the 
total  for  foreign  countries.    The  wide  adaptability  of  staple  fiber  has  beer 
an  important  factor  contributing  to  its  phenomenal  growth,  although  a  substantial 
part  of  the  increased  world  production  of  staple  fiber  resulted  from  efforts 
by  the  totalitarian  countries  (Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy)  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient.    Its  versatility  and  adaptability  for  various  uses,  either  separately 
or  in  blending  ™ith  other  fibers,  have  permitted  the  development  of  much  larger 
variety  of  fabrics,  style  effects,  and  designs.    The  facts  that  the  spinning 
■equip- ment  of  -  cotton  mills  is  very  easily  concerted  from  cotton  to  staple  fiber 
and  that  costs- of  .  producing  rayon  staple  fiber  are  much  lower  than  filament 
■yarn  are  important  factors  contributing  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  starve 
fiber  product-ion  and  to  the  seriousness  of  rayon's  competition  with  cotton. 

The  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  on  the  part,  of  these  and  other  foreign 
•countries  for  use  in  importing'  cotton  "ahd  other  fibers  was  due  in  part  to  the 
high  tariff  rates  imposed  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  Spates  and  other 
.countries  but  probably  in  larger  me  at  sure  to  the  higher  priority  placed  on  other 
imported  products  which  required  foreign  exchange',  and  in  the  case  ,of.  the  Axis 
'.Powers,  made -'important  contributions  to  their  preparations  for  war.  Cotton 
production-control  and.  cotton  pride-support  policies,  through  their  effects  on 
cotton  prices,  have  also  .affected  domestic  and  foreign  production  and  consump- 
tion of  rayon. . 

".  The.  war .  st  imulated  the.  production  of  rayon,  especially  in  the  Axis- 
controlled  areas  .(at  least  up  through  19^-2),  where  supplies  of  cotton  and  wool 
were  largely 'restrict  ed  by  blockade.  '  In  Great  Britain  and  possibly  a  few 
other  but  -smaller  rayon-producing  countries',  production  has  declined,  but  i:-t 
mos.'t  non-^Axi-s  controlled  countries  production  was  .expanding,  at  .  least  until  19^2. 

In  connection' with  .the  outlook  for  the  years  ahead,  it  Is  highly  sig- 
nificant •  that  most  important  foreign  rayon-producing . countries  were  formerly 
important ,  cotton-manuf adturing  countries' which -imported  most  of  their  raw 
cotton-.     In  these  countries  the  production  of  rayon  instead  of  cotton  t  ext iles 
permitted  important  sayings  of  monetary  balances  held  in  .foreign  countries. 
The  usual  source. of,  cellulose,  is  wood  pulp,  which- is  normally  available  to 
these  countries  at  costs  equivalent  to  not  more  than  H  or  5  cents  a  pound  of 
fiber  and  often  with  no  expenditures  whatever  of  foreign. exchange.  Countries 
with  well  6  eveloped  chemical  industries  have  available  domestically  nearly  all 
of  the-  materials  other  than  pulp  needed  in  rayon  production.     In  the  event 
future  international  trade  and  Monetary  relations  are  such  that  foreign 
counter i.es  are  hard  pressed  for  foreign  exchange,  the  Governments  of  these  coun- 
tries, may  limit  the  importation  of  cotton  and  other  natural  fibers,  and  in  other 
ways  encourage  increased  production  of  rayon  and' other  .synthetic  fibers.  Such 
substitution  of -rayon  for  cotton  was  particularly -.important.,  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  .-in  the  late  1930' s  and  may  continue  to.be  important. In  the  United 
Kingdomthe  loss. of  external  sources  of  income  during  the  war  and  heavy  indebt- 
edness to  the.  United  Spates  could  make  the  same  considerations  applicable 
there,  especially  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  American  cotton.  France 
and  soub  of.  the  other,  countries  that  have' been  .under  Axis  control  may  find  that 
in  the  reconstruction  period  demands  for  foreign  exchange  will  dictate  at  least 
some  forced  substitution  of  rayon  for  cotton  and  wool.    Where  unemployment  is 
a  problem,  the  additional  labor  involved  In  producing  rayon  may  also  give 
foreign  Governments  ah  incentive  to  encourage  rayon  production  and  consumption, 
at  the  expense  of  imported  cotton. 
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Another  factor  which  may  place  American  cotton  at  some  disadvantage, 
compared  with  other  growths,  is  the  tendency  which  may  exist  in  some  importing 
countries  to  use  their  dollar  exchange  to  "buy  products  which  are  not  readily 
available  elsewhere-—  in  most  cases  manufactured  articles  rr-  while  "buying 
their  cotton  from  other  cotton-producing  countries. 

In  the  United  States  the  trend. of  rayon  production  is  also  expected  to 
continue  upward,  hut  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  in  the  past.     The  same  seems 
to  he  a  reasonable  expectation  in  regard  to  total  domestic  synthetic  fiber 
production,   even  though  nylon  and  some  of  the  other  synthetic  fibers  may 
expand  at  a  very  rapid  rate  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.     The  extent  of 
the  increase  will  be  influenced  by  the  extent  of  technological  developments 
in  synthetic  fiber  manufacture,  particularly  in  rayon  staple  fiber  and  by 
relative  prices  of  synthetic  fiber,  cotton,  and  wool.     To  a  lesser  degree, 
the  increases  may  also  be  influenced  by  technological  developments  in  process— 
ing  and  marketing  of  cotton  and  wool,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  other  factors 
affecting  the  competitive  position  of  these  natura.1  and  synthetic  fibers. 

Another  significant  development,  which  has  definite  implications  in 
the  longer-time  outlook  for  American  cotton  exports,  is  the  shift  of  cotton 
textile  production  from  cotton- importing  to  cotton-producing  countries.  Prior 
to  the  war,-  quite  a  large  number  of  cotton-producing  countries  were  dependent 
on  certain  European  countries  and  Japan  for  a  large  part  of  their  cotton 
textiles.      .The  cutting  off  of  these  supplies  during  the  war  stimulated  the 
highest  level  of  cotton  textile  production  and  cotton  consumption  that  the 
mill  facilities  in  the  cotton-producing  coiuitries  could  achieve.     Two  of  the 
most  important  countries  whose cotton  textile  production  has  been  greatly 
increased  during  the  war  are  India  and  Brazil.    Both  of  these  countries  had 
been  sizable  importers  of  cotton  textiles  before  the  war  but,  as  a  result 
of  expansion  in  cotton  textile  production  during  the  war,  have  emerged  as 
cotton  textile  exporters.    This  type  of  development  has  the  effect  of  not 
only  narrowing  the  scope  for  exports  of- cotton  textiles,  but  also  adds  to 
the  competition  for  the  remaining  markets.     Since  the  textiles  produced  in 
these  countries  are  produced  from  domestically- grown  cotton,  they  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  demand    for  foreign  and  decreasing  the  demand  for 
American  cotton.     The  proportion  of  American  cotton  entering  international 
trade  is  thereby  reduced. 

In  appraising  the  longtime  outlook  for  American  cotton,  it  is  important 
to  remember  certain  basic  concepts.     In  the  first  place,  world  demand  for 
and  consumption  of  textile  fibers  as  a  whole,  of  which  cotton  is  still  by 
far  the  most  important,  are  determined  chiefly  by  the  general  level  of  industrial 
production ^and  consumer  incomes.    A  high  level  of  economic  activity  increases  j 
industrial  uses  of  cotton,  particularly  in  the  United  States  where  such  uses 
are  more  important  than  in  other  countries.    Large  consumer  incomes  are 
reflected  in  a  greater  demand  for  clothing  and  household  goods.  Further- 
more, favorable  business  conditions  create  profitable  market  outlets  for 
farm  products  which  compete  with  cotton  for  land  and  labor  and  provide 
a-ttractive  nonfarm  employment  opportunities  for  Southern  farm  workers. 
Depressed  business  activity  and  widespread  unemployment  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effects.     Consequently,  favorable  prices  and  incomes  for  cotton 
farmers  are  in  no  small  degree  dependent  upon  general  economic  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world  as  a  whole. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  share  of  cotton  in  the  total  textile 
market  is  governed  "by  a  different  set  of  factors.     These  center  chiefly  around 
relative  utilities  and  relative  prices,     If  technological  developments  lower 
the  cost,  of  producing  and  .processing;  or 1  extend  the;  range '-'of  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  competing  fibers,  or  if  cotton  prices  '•  are  kept' at  an  art if i- 
cally  high  level  relative  to  prices  of  other  fibers^  these/latte:r -will  "be  sub- 
stituted for,  cotton  and  the  demand;  for  cotton  Will  he  lower  than  otherwise 
would  he  the  ca.se..  .  As  has' been  ppinted,  out- earlier,  during- recent  years  cot  top. 
has  'lost  ground  to  synthetic,  fibers  :f or  thes;e  yery  reasons* 

In  addition,  the  market  for  American  cotton  ds  partly  dependent  upon  how 
the  total  world  cotton  Consumption,  is  divided  between  American*  and  foreign 
growths.    Unless  the;  scale  of  American' p.rdduction  is  to  be  further  curtailed, 
a  significant  portion'  of  the  crop*  must  . be' sold  ^abroad.     In  foreign  markets  the; 
price  and~q-ctality  competition  between  American  and  foreign  tot  ton  is  fierce 
and  direct;     If  the  substitution  of  foreign  for  American  cotton  which  took 
place  .during  t,he  ,193.0'S.is  not  to  be  continued  in  the •  postwar "pleriod,  America.n 
cotton  must  be  sold  at  a  price  which  is  competitive  with  foreign  growths. 
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Table  3.  -  Cotton  and  cottonseed:    Returns  from  marketings  and 

Government  payments,  1909^45 


„  Returns 

from  marketings 

Returns 

Crop  : 
year  : 

Cotton  lint  ; 

Cottonseed 

:  Total 

:    Government'  : 
:      payments  : 

including 

Governrasnt 
payments 

1,000  dollars  1, 

000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

;1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

1909 

1910  : 

1911  : 

1912  : 

1  Q~l  "3  : 
±y±j  • 

1914  : 

1915:  : 

1916;  : 

1917  ' 

1918..  : 

1919: 

676,558 
810,507 
756,989 
787,645 
SS2. 502 

592,192 

626,897 
993,514 
1,528,535 
1,735,227 
2,016,075 

79,597 

756,155 

107,139 
84,522 

04,  U .'  0 
106,417 

89,504 
126,416 
205,220 
273,638 
290,709 
262,703 

917,696 
841,511 

COT  7P*1 

983,919 
681,696 

753,313 
1,193,734 
1,802,173 
2,025,936 
2,273,778 

^  * 

...         .     .  -  ' 

1920 
1921 
I922: 
1Q"23 

.1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

!  1,066,759 
675,500 

:  1,116,133 
:  1,454,714 
:  1,561,021 
:  1,573,674 
:  1,121,135 
:  1,303,033 

:  1,382,049 
:  1,«^44,°5*- 

105,161 
84,343 

y  •  ,  0  .'  0 
135,145 
152,529 

174,203 
140,238 
159  ",720 
173,754 
155,238 

1,171,920 
759,843 

1,589,859 
1,713,550 
1,752,877 

1,261,423 
1,467,308 
1,475,803 
1,400,140 

) 

1930 
1931 
1932 
-1-9^3 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

:  '  659,044 
:  433,639 
:  424,013 

•              DO  J  ,  _?-LU 

:  595,615 
:  590,137 
:  764,433 
796,179 
:  513,638 
:  536,923 

103,492 
50,432 
46,945 
53,571 
112,782  , 
114,522 
150, 7o7 
129,208 
92,806 
86,150  . 

762,5^6 
534,071 
470,950 
717,037 
708,397 

704,659 
915,200 
925,387 
606,444 
.  62j>,0  '3 

1 

181,025 
.  115,226 
1/  160,222 
36,884 
2/  191, '742 

142,595 
215,012 

898,112 
823,621 
364,881 

1,002,084  |! 

1,117,129 
749,039 
833,085 

1940 

1941 
1942 

1943 
1944 
1945  3/ 

621,380 

914,313 
:  1,219,716 
:*  i, 135, 605 
:  1,267,640 

97,552 
188,691 
205,974 
207,472 ■ 

226,399 
169,21S 

718,932 
1,103,004 
1,425,690 
'  1,343,077 
1,494,039 
1,213,750 

198,316 
184,957 
80,167 

74^,204 
0 
0 

917,248 
'  1,237,961 
1,505,357 
1,417,281 
1,494,039. 
1,213,750 

1/  Includes  payments  under  1935  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Fro  gram  made  mostly  in 
1936.  2/  Includes  payments  under  1937  Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Program  made 
mostly~*in  1938.     3/  Preliminary.  Based  on  Hovember  production  and  October  prices. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  of  the  Field 
Service  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table       Returns  per  acre  of  cotton,  prices  paid  including  interest  and  taxes, 
and- purchasing  power  of  returns  per  acre  of  cotton,  United  States,  1909-45 


Year    \  : 

UcgXIUl 

ing   .  ' 

AUg.     X  < 

Returns  from- 
marketing  of  cotton 
lint  and  cottonseed 
per  acre  of • 
cotton  harvested 

Returns  including  : 
Government  .  : 
payments  : 

.Actual 

• 

•  Tn  c\  py 

•  .Li.  1  -/V 

.  loOQ-l? 
«    J-/1-1;  J — > 

-  ion 

t                        _L  Vy*  V9 

Ac  tual 

:     Index  t 
•  members  • 

1909-13 
:     -'  100  : 

Flo  1  1    T  ^ 

79 

J-y  J.U  • 

9Q    1  "3 
<£V  •  JO 

1 1  n 

1Q1  1 

9/  in 

/C^.  «  1U 

Ql 

1  Ql  9 

±.y  X/C            ;  • 

/CO.  /o 

i  m 

1       „■  , 

*        .4        -  « 

1  CI  1.           '■  • 
XV  JO          :  • 

ocj  no 
/co .  UV 

i  nA 

XUO 

.       ' "  t    1.  J  ~ 

2  Ql  1 

XV  J-4          :  • 

no  i  / 
IV  •  J-4 

79 

'  *c 

..    ..    ...  ^ 

J-V  JO 

.  'O.JO. 

?P    .  .. 

-  '     '      '  '  '  . 

±.y  XO  • 

"3A  ?c 

1  9A 
J-9o 

xv  x  /  : 

C  C  SO 

P5  «oV 

91  n 

Ol  3 
a-V  J-O  • 

C7  $5  9 

91  P 

<CXO 

nana       .  . 
J-V  J-V 

AO  9C 
OV  •  O 

9A1 

1Q90  • 

1  9£ 

X/CO 

• 

1  OPl 

9  A  cn 

/CO  <  JVJ 

1  OO 

iqpp      ;  • 

"33  71 

'4i  >  A  ": 

-  - 

'   /  /  79 

1  A8  -  • 

1Q2A 

49  •  9° 

1Q2^ 

•  ■  9  V  •  47 

i;       1 /Q 

1Q26       '  • 

98  98 

/CO  <CQ 

>'..  mA- 

1Q27 

"38  98 
jo  •  /Co 

J-44 

1928 

94*  (o 

1  ^1 

- 

1929 

^9  9Q 
.  9^  •  9V 

1  99  -1 

19  30 

"    1 7 ' Q7  ' 

A8  • "  •' 
00 

19  •  oU 

CO 

9«c 

1Q32 

j.y 

13.12"- 

49  :  --  P 

-  .  -    .,  • 

:                    ..  . 

:.  24,40 

92  '  V 

',"'30.57 

4-7 

:  26.37' 

99 

■ -30.66 

115 

1Q3S 

:  ...  25.62 

96  ,.  , 

,  31.44 

118 

1  Q^A 

:  30.76 

116.'.  r 

:-  3.3.68 

- :  |f  '12^  ' ' 

193?  : 

27.52 

104- 

33.23 

193?  i- 

:.'  25.10  • 

,"  -  94-"; 

;••  30.-89" 

-  l>  'ii-6- 

1939 

,-26'.  17  '■ 

,   98  : 

:  05.21 

: ,  ;":i33' 

1940 

:'  '30,13  ' 

ill .  : 

:  38.44 

: '.;  :i45  •  •; 

1941 

:    49 '.60 

187  ; 

:  57.92 

I  -218 

1942 

:  •  63 .08 

•  ...  237  ::.»■.-.■ 

66;  62 

1943  : 

:  62.03 

.  %  233 

65  .'46 

• ;  '.246 

19U 

:    74.67  . 

281.  , 

-.-7'4.67 

.  .281  ..r 

1945  zi 

:    67. UO 

25^.  r 

.  67.^0 

1  Index  of. 
iprice's  paid 
:by  farmers 

including., 
interest  ;and 

taxe  s  1/ 

;  19 10-14=100 


Index  of  purchasing 
power  of  returns  per 
acre  of  cotton 
harvested 


Excluding 
Government 
payments 


Including 
Government 
payments 


98  • 
100 
101 
102 
104 
116 
136 
160  ; 
186  : 
200  ' 
184  i 
164  1 

166  i 
.166  ■ 
169  : 
169  ••; 

167  ; 
167  ! 

167  i 
164  ;'i 
150  ' 
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t  ■'  :V/orld 
United:  Foreign;  total 
States:  coun- : consum- 
:  tries :ption 


1,000 
run- ' 

ning  j 
bales1 


1,000  1,0§0 
run-  run- 
ning ning 
bales  bales 


4;677 

5.613 
6,325 

5,353 
5,91T 
6,176 
6,880 

6,535 
6,778 
"5,803 

5,084; 
4,744 
6,oo4- 

5,241 
6,221 
7,768 
5,616 
6,756 
7V655 


■%  591 
6,596 

6',  124 
51,564 
7,394 
1,834 
8,868 

9,o4i 

8,443 

7,218 

5,972 

7,734 
6,381 

8,227 

5,965 
6,282 

5 ,325, 

5,179 
4,513 

5,221 


10,268 
12,209 

12,449 

10,917 
13,311 

14,010 

15-.748 

15,576 
15,226 

13,021 

11,056 
12,528. 

14,385 
13,780 
11,206 
12,503 
13,093 
10,795 
11,249 
12,876 


l/  Ebc'clucing ' f roxh  18; 000  to  183,000  bales  destroyed  annually.  .    :    .  ' 

2/  Probably  includes  soine  fixtures,  the  exact  amcurit  of  v/hich  is  not  known. 
3/  Freliminary  and  partly  estimated.  .  1 

Compiled  fron ' reports  of  the.  Eureau  of  the  Census,  the  New 'York'  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  estimate-*  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture..  '  -  :  I 
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Table  -7         Cotton.,  foreign: 


Supply 


Year  : 

'  Carry 

-over  August  1  i 

World 

beginning  : 

• 

: 

World  : 

World  • 

Aug.  -  ••: 

United : 

Foreign  : 

total  ; 

-.produc- ; 

total 

— States,!. 

^aountries : 

carry- : 

tion  : 

supply. 

• 

over  : 

:" 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

2/, 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1920   •  : 

283 

5,131 

5Mk 

6,964 

12,378 

1921  •'  : 

172 

6,888 

12,383 

4,648 

1+,8'1U 

8  527 

13.1U1 

1923  : 

196 

4,057 

4,253  - 

8,760 

'13,013' 

192U    -  » 

117 

3,786 

3,903 .. 

10,088 

13,991 

1925  ! 

107-- 

4,461 

4,568  . 

10,562 

15,130 

1926- "  : 

129 

4,843' 

4,972 

-9,768 

14,740 

192?  : 

100 

U-,809 

10,386 

15,195 

1928  '  : 

.    llf  , 

5,21.8^ 

5,329 

11/247 

16,576 

1929  .  i 

182 

5,8U2 

6,024 

11,535 

17,559 

1-930  ; 

:  208 

5,497 

5,705  .: 

11,503 

• 

17,208 

1931 

:    107  • 

5,725 

9,602 

15,434 

1932 

U,975 

5,073  - 

•1  c .  crr-z 

\  j  - 

1933 

:  83. 

5,221+ 

5,397 

13,3C4 

18,661 

1934 

:  96 

6,743 

6,839 

13,466- 

20,305 

1935. 

:  7t 

•c,96o 

1^,646 

21,677 

1936 

:  :73 

6, -578 

-.6,6^1 

18,354'  ■ 

25,005 

1937 

:  112 

7,348 

7,460- 

18,333 

25,793' 

1958 

:    "  87-  - 

8,828 

8,915.. 

15,844' 

24,759 

.1939 

:      .77  . 

7,424 

7,501 

1^,908' 

25,1409 

19140" 

[       .    -  -i  1  ± 

s  '  95  - 

7,635 

16,352 

24,082" 

'"1941 

:  11+0" 

9,167 

9,307. 

I5,lt93-- 

2)4,800 

I9k2 

:    435'  • 

11,319 

n,k5k 

13,974 

25,428 

:  "-'  .;88  -. 

12  ,,593 

12,68,1 

14,500 

27,181 

1944  3/ 

:  118 

14,262 

14,380 

12,800" 

27,180 

1945  1/ 

:  12k 

"m.;o36" 

l4,T60 ;. 

World  supply  and  consumption,  1Q20-45 

■  ■  ^i-1-1-— consumption,  l/ 


• 

Wdrld 

United: 

Foreign  : 

•  total 

States : 

countries : 

con  sump- 

: 

.  .tion 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bal  es 

' bales 

2/ 

-   -  2/ 

216 

6,667 

6,883 

297 

7  272 

7  ^69 

'  34l- 

•8,547-  • 

8,888 

328 

8,782 

9,110 

276 

9,147"  •• 

9,423 

280 

■  '9,878.:  :.(. 

10,158 

310' " 

Q,621  •  ,  •• 

9,931 

299 

■  9,567-'V.-: 

9,866 

313 

io,239;- 

10,552 

303 

11,551- 

11,854 

179 

■■'}  11,197  • 

11,376 

1  u , c.y-i  ■ 

133 

10,133 

10:,  266 

147 

11,675 

11',  822 

120 

14,154 

14:,274 

130 

lU,8Q6  v 

1^,026 

182 

17,363,  • 

17*545 

132.  • 

16,646. 

16:  ,778 

122-  - 

17,136. 

17,258 

129- '•' ' 

1^,481.  :. : 

15,610 

146  v 

14,529 

14,675 

196  • 

13,100 

13,296 

170  ■ 

r  '  12,477 

12,647 

11-4'- 

12,586 

12,700 

1?0  . 

12,800 

12,920 

.recent  ■  years . 


1/  Excludes  from  50,000  to  100,000  bales  destroyed  annually' for 
"2./  1+73  pounds  net  weight. 
3-/  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated.,. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census the- New  York  'Cotton  Exchange- 
Service,  and  estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.'  ''-'  , 
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Table  8.-  Cotton,  all  kinds:    World  supply  and  consumption,  1920-45 


Year 
"begin- 
ning 
Aug. 


Carry-over  Aug 


Supply 


United  :  Foreign 
Stptes  rcountries 


World 
total 
carry- 
over 


World 
produc- 
tion 


World 
total 
supply 


Mill  consumption  l[_ 


United 
States 


Foreign 
countrie  s 


:     1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  "bales 

bales 

"bale  s  ■ 

"bales  ' 

bales 

bales 

bales 

:  2/ 

?/ 

?/ 

?/ 

2/ 

F 

1920 

:     3 , 824 

7,928 

11,752 

20,628 

32,380 

4,893  ' 

12,258 

1921 

:  6,896 

8,273 

15,169 

15.173 

30,342 

5.910 

13,868 

1922 

■  3.322 

7,172 

10,494 

18,451 

28,945 

6,666 

14,671 

1923 

:  2,^25 

.  5,246 

7.571 

19.090 

26,661 

5.681 

14,346 

19  24 

:  1,556 

5.058 

6,6i4 

24,094 

30,708 

6,193 

16,541 

1925 

:       1 , 610 

.  6,338 

7,948 

26,743- 

3^,691 

6,456 

17,712 

1926 

:  3,5^2 

6,931 

10,473. 

27.930 

38,403 

7.190 

18,489 

1327 

3.762 

.  8,892 

12,654- 

23 .  3^3' 

35,997 

6,834 

18,608 

192s 

2,536 

■  7,999 

10,535- 

25,802 

36.337 

7,091 

18,687 

1  QPQ 

0  ,  c  c  c 

7fi  7QP 

1930 

4,530 

7,362 

11,892 

25.376 

37 , 268 

17,169 

1931  1 

6,370 

8,^38 

14,808- 

26,479- 

4i , 287 

4,866 

18,023 

1932  : 

9.678 

8,658 

18,336- 

23,46l' 

6,137 

18,514 

1933  : 

S,l64 

8,952 

17,ll6. 

26,066 

43,182 

5,700 

19,902 

ic^4  ■ 

•  7,7^ 

9,796 

17,5^0- 

23,042- 

40,582 

5.361 

20,119 

1935  : 

7.208 

.  7,864 

15,072- 

26 , l4l 

41,213 

6,351 

21,178 

I936  : 

5.^09 

8,24o 

13,649 

30,729  ' 

44,378 

7,950 

22,688 

1937  : 

.  ^99 

9,196' 

13,695- 

36,7^5- 

50,440 

5,7^8 

21 , 825 

I93S  = 

n.533 

.  11,169 

22,702. 

27,509 

50,211 

6,858 

21 , 649 

1939 

13.033 

8,605 

21,638  • 

27 , 326 

48,964 

7,784 

20,702 

19^0  : 

10,561+ 

9,708 

20,272 

28,657 

48,929 

9,722 

16,820 

I9U1  : 

12,166 

•  9,938 

22,104 

26,121 

48,225 

11,170 

14,286 

I9U2  : 

10 , 64o 

-  11,979 

22,619 

26,578  ■ 

^9.197 

11,100 

13.790 

19^3  ; 

.  ,10,657 

. l3,4io 

24,067 

25,661  • 

49,728  ' 

9,9^3 

13.S36 

lokk  I/: 

.  10,744 

■  15,056 

25 , 800 

24,804 

50 ,  6o4' 

9,568 

14,300 

19^5  3/ 

11,164 

15 , 4oo 

26,564  • 

World 
total 
consump 
tion 


1,000  . 
bales  1 

17,151 
19,77s 

21 , 3371 
20 , 027  s 

22,73*+ 
24,l68| 

25,679' 

25,442 

25,778j 
24,875 

22,432 

22,889 

.  24,651 
25 , 602 

25,480 

27,529 
30,638 

27,573 
28,507 

28,486 

■26 , 542 
25 , 456 

24 , 890 

23,779 
23,868 


1/  Excluding  from  lb, 000  to  283, 000  bales  destroyed  annually. 

2/  American  in  running  bales  (counting  round  bales  as  half  bales)  and  foreign  in 
bales  of  approximately  478  pounds  net  -eight. 
%J  Preliminary  and  partly  estimated. 

Comniled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Nevr  York  Cotton  Exchange 
Service,   the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  estimates  by  the  Department  of  .- 
Agriculture.  . 
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STATISTICAL  St?  "ART 


Item 


Prices: 

Middling  15/l6-inch,  10  market 

F?rm,  United  States   

Parity   

pam,  percentage  of  oarity  .  . 

Premium  of  l-l/8-inch  over  .. 
basic  Z/i 

T'emphis  

Carolina  MB"  mill  area  . . 

Cloth,  17  constructions   

Till  margin,  17  constructions 
"   Cottonseed,  farm  price   

Cottonseed,  parity   

Cottonseed,  farm  pet.  J"of' parity 
Cops  motion: 

All  kinds  during  month,  total 

All  kinds  cumulative,  total  . 

/ill  kinds  oer  day,  total  .... 

All  kinds,        annual  rate  . . . 

American-Egypt a in  cotton,  total 

Aw.rfr  i  c  an-E  gy  pt a  in ,  c umu la t  ive 

por^ign  cotton,  total   

Foreign  cotton,  cumulative  . . 
Stocks,  end  of  month: 

Consuming  establishments  .... 

Public  storage  and  comoresses 

Total  3/  

Egyptian  cotton,  total  3_/  ... 

American-Egyptian  cotton, totals/ 
Index  numbers: 

Cotton  consumotion  . ... 

Prices  oaid,  int^r-st,  and  taxes 


Unit  ; 
or  base  \ 
period 

1944  J 

1945 

Pct.o 
■"■ear 
ago  1 

t  * 

Sept,  ] 

■ 

July  : 

Aup . 

• 

Sept. [ 

Cent 

21,40 

22.  59 

2°. 38 

2°.  50 

105. 

Cent  ; 

21. 02 

21.  25 

21.33 

21.72 

103. 

Cent  t 

21.08 

21.45 

21. 45 

21.58 

V)?A 

Percent 

100 

99 

99 

101 

101, 

*Point  'i 

430 

:  400 

4Q0 

i  401 

95. 

Po  int  : 

605 

565 

565 

558 

92, 

Cent 

42.44 

42.32 

42.32 

44.54 

105. 

Cent  : 

21.30 

20. 04 

20.  28 

2°. 36 

105 

Dollar 

52.30 

55.00 

52/50 

51.40 

93. 

Dollar  : 

38.30 

39.00 

39.00 

3S.  20 

102. 

Percent 

137 

141 

135 

131 

96. 

1,000  bales 

789.6 

673.1 

739.8 

701.0 

89. 

1.000  bales 

1631.2 

957.6 

739.8 

1440.8 

88. 

Bale 

'38, 518 

32,052 

32,166 

35, 949 

95. 

1  T  •   T  1  •    .           T     _  1  _ 

9.  9 

8.2 

8.2 

9.0 

91. 

i*ale 

3,  349 

3,024 

2,549 

1, 550 

47. 

Bale 

.  6,971 

43,433 

2,349 

3,  909 

55. 

Bale 

8,562 

10,210 

1°  j  'q74 

11,405 

1.33. 

Bale 

IS,.  016 

119,036 

lc,674 

24,079 

134. 

1, 000  bale  s 

1,  ('14 

1,963 

1,833 

1, 749 

102. 

1,000  bales 

:  9,776 

8,373 

7,839 

8,308 

85. 

1,000  bales 

.11,490 

10,535 

9,672 

10,057 

83. 

Bale 

: 46, 984 

58,937 

55,445 

53,672 

114. 

Bale 

: 48, 237 

31,602 

29, 546 

27, 555 

57. 

1935-39  =  100 

:  148 

123 

1?3 

158 

95. 

1910-14  =  100 

:  170 

173 

173 

174 

102. 

1/    Apolies  to  last  month  for  which  data  are  available. 

2/    Pr  for  Middling  l-l/8-i  .nch,  b?sed  on  near  active  month  futures  at  N^w 

York. 

5/    Includes  only  stocks  in  nillsand  bublic  storage  and  at  comoresses. 
Comoiled  from  official  sources. 
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